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ABSTRACT 

This study on teacher attitudes and practices is a 
followup of 85 teachers who one year earlier had attended an 
institute on the disadvantaged. Two objectives of the questionnaire 
survey were: (1) to determine whether there was a difference between 

teachers' attitudes and their perception of their administrators' 
viewpoints and (2) to determine the extent to which teachers adopted 
a group of selected practices in a program for the disadvantaged. 
Included in the findings are: (1) There was a small difference 

between teachers' attitudes and perceptions of their principals' 
attitudes toward selected concepts related to school programs for 
disadvantaged pupils, (2) More than three-fourths of the teachers, 
reported that they had reached at least stage IV — anticipated 
trial — in adoption of the list of 36 teaching practices, (3) Few of 
the teachers showed interest in using personality tests to help 
identify their students, and (4) Slightly negative correlations were 
found between total scores of teachers regarding practices and years 
of teaching the disadvantaged, size of school, and type of school. A 
major conclusion is that teachers credited themselves and their 
principals with positive attitudes toward selected concepts related 
to improved school programs for disadvantaged students. (JS) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

"There is much to be learned about educating students who 
are socially and economically deprived. The school system 

needs help with its task Research and development 

efforts in education are expanding rapidly. It is essential 
to the improvement of classroom instruction to design a 
means of effectively disseminating the new knowledge that 
is being generated" (5, pp. 42-45). 

This is a follow-up study to determine the attitudes and practices 
prevailing among participants some six months following the completion of 
an institute for teachers of the disadvantaged. It is in one sense an 
evaluation of the institute and at the same time, a search for additional 
knowledge of the value of certain concepts and practices in the real world 
in which teachers operate. 

We live in a culture that is characterized by a multiplicity of inno- 
vative changes in societal concepts and processes. The ever-changing com- 
plexities of social, economic, educational, and political processes are 
creating constantly the need for improvement in the quantity and quality of 
education in our schools. These complexities have been compounded by ad- 
vanced science and technology. These challenges have prompted our Congress 
to enact new policies to facilitate changes and redefine certain basic con- 
cepts. Congress, through the 1968 Amendments to the 1963 Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, recognized the need for strengthening vocational education 
programs, and redefined and expanded the availability of programs for 
disadvantaged and handicapped persons. The act also provided for creating 
new programs for this segment of our society. These actions remind us that 
man is simultaneously aware 'of the impact of change upon human conditions 
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and of the urgent need to improve these conditions through change. It 
is the public education system that is depended upon to provide the 
services to meet these needs of out society. 

An Institute for Teachers of the Disadvantaged 

North Carolina State University at Raleigh conducted in the summer of 
1970 an Institute for Teachers of the Disadvantaged. It was a cooperative 
venture between the School of Education, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation and the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. 

The institute was designed to provide inservice education for a group of 
teachers in North Carolina who had been for the previous year or more 
working specifically with disadvantaged students. 

The primary purpose of the institute was to improve the professional 
abilities of the participants in the areas of: (1) identifying and 

understanding the disadvantaged pupil, (2) improving approaches for 
teaching the disadvantaged, and (3) assembling and developing appropriate 
teacher resources . 

Will Concepts Become Practice ? 

During the institute, several participants indicated that they strongly 
agreed with many of the concepts stressed in the meetings, but had not 
given serious thought to putting them into effect. Many participants also 
pointed out that even though they agreed with certain concepts in teaching 
the disadvantaged, they wondered whether their local administrators would 
agree with them. After hearing such statements from the participants, it 
became a concern of the researchers to determine whether there was a 
difference between teachers 1 attitudes and their perception of their 
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administrators 1 views toward concepts and practices appropriate to a pro 



gram for the disadvantaged * 

The question was: How does the teacher perceive the attitude of his 

immediate superior or principal? Putting it another way, the objective 
was to identify the principal's pro jected attitude as the teacher sees it. 
The importance of the principal's projected attitude rests on the sup- 
position that the teacher can only react to what he believes the princi- 
pal's attitude to be; not to what the principal may feel to be his own, 
true viewpoint. 



Problem and Objectives 



The primary purpose of this study was to ascertain teacher attitudes 
toward certain concepts and practices in a program for the disadvantaged. 
The specific objectives of this study were as follows: 

1. To determine whether there was a difference between 
teachers' attitudes and their perception of their 
administrators' views toward concepts and practices 
in a program for the disadvantaged. 

2. To determine the extent to which teachers adopted a 
group of selected practices in a program for the dis- 
advantaged . 

3. To determine the relationship between teacher adoption 
of selected practices and personal-situational factors. 

4. To determine what teachers felt was the ultimate answer 
to better programs for the disadvantaged. 



Definitions of Terms 



The following basic terms are defined for this study: 
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Disadvantaged means persons who have academic or other handicaps 
resulting from socioeconomic or cultural impoverishment that prevent 
them from succeeding in regular vocational education programs designed 
for persons without such handicaps (7, p. 1). 

Adoption process is the mental process through which an individual 
passes from first hearing about an innovation to final adoption. The 
process is one type of decision-making composed of stages or steps. In 
other words, the adoption of a specific practice is not the result of 
a single decision to act but of a series of actions and thought decisions 

(6, p. 76). 



CHAPTER II 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



Theoretical Frame of Reference 

The importance of this study rests with the underlying assumptions: 
First, there is a need to understand, predict, and, as appropriate, 
modify human behavior related to identifying and preparing the dis- 
advantaged for employment opportunities. Second, teacher-administrator 
teamwork or cooperation is an important element in the development 
of an effective local occupational program for the disadvantaged. 

Third, the degree of cooperation made possible is affected by teacher- 
administrator's knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the 
goals and processes of programs for the disadvantaged. Therefore, an 
analysis of teachers* viewpoints and their perception of their admin- 
istrators* viewpoints would have implications for programs of pre- 
service and inservice education. 

According to a study conducted in 1966 on a statewide basis (3), 
there was a considerable difference between teachers* expressed views 
and their perceptions of the viewpoints of their principals concerning 
34 statements related to vocational education. But while there are 
numerous studies of attitudes of teachers and administrators, no studies 
were found in the area of the disadvantaged which attempted to measure 
administrator attitudes as the teacher **perceives** them. 
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Research Design and^Method 






A two-part questionnaire was designed to facilitate data collection 
and analysis for this study ♦ The first coition consisted of thirty- seven 
conceptual statements to secure data in the areas of (1) identifying and 
understanding the disadvantaged, and (2) utilizing certain approaches 
and resources for teaching the disadvantaged student (these statements 
were formed from general statements of the participants in the 
Institute Proceedings). Using a five-point, Likert- type attitudinal 
inventory (strongly agree to strongly disagree) teachers were asked 
first to indicate their own feelings or opinions toward each concept, 
and secondly, to indicate their opinion of the viewpoints of their 
administrator about these same items. 

The second portion of the questionnaire consisted of thirty-six 
teaching practices. An adoption- level scale was used to measure the 
degree to which a teacher had accepted a particular practice (See P. 16). 
Question thirty-seven was an open-ended question that allowed a compre- 
hensive response and was directly related to objective No. 4 of this 
study (p. 21). 

The instrument was pretested for validity and reliability. The 
pretest was made with the assistance of eight teachers cf the dis- 
advantaged, four from Durham Public Schools and four from Raleigh - 
Wake County Public Schools. In addition, a critical evaluation of 
each question was made by two professors in the School of Education 
and two graduate students from the Departments of (1) Occupational 
Education and (2) Sociology at North Carolina State University. 
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Both students were former teachers of the disadvantaged. The recom- 
mendations of these individuals were used to make improvements in the 
instrument prior to its use in this study. Those interviewed in the 
pretest were not among those included in this study sample. 

A total of 84 full* time secondary teachers of the disadvantaged 
were surveyed in this study. All of these teachers had participated 
in the three-week Institute for Teachers of the Disadvantaged, con- 
ducted by the School of Education, Department of Agricultural Education, 
at North Carolina State University during June 1970. Questionnaires 
were mailed to all 84 participants of the institute, and 65 *(77* 4%) 
of the 84 teachers returned questionnaires. 

Statistical Analyses 

The following statistical analyses were used to determine whether 
there were significant differences and/or relationships between means 
and variables. 

1. Single sample one-tailed t-test - used to test the 
difference between teachers 1 views and their per- 
ception of their administrators 1 views. 

2. Pearson Product-Moment Correlation - used to analyze 
relationship between teacher practices and personal- 
situational factors . 

3. Mean values, frequency counts and percentages were 
used to analyze all data not treated statistically. 
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CHAPTER III 



ANALYSIS AND PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The purpose of this study was first to determine whether there 
were differences between teachers 1 attitudes and their perception of 
their administrators* views toward concepts and practices in a pro- 
gram for the disadvantaged. Secondly, the study was intended to 
determine the level of teacher acceptance of a group of selected 
practices. A third purpose was to determine the relationship between 
personal- situational factors and teacher adoption of a group of selected 
practices. Finally, the researchers sought to determine what teachers 
felt was the ultimate answer to better programs for the disadvantaged. 

Comparison of Teacher-Principal Overall Attitudes Toward Concepts 

The attitudinal questionnaire consisted of thirty-seven statements, 
covering the areas of (1) identifying and understanding the disadvantaged, 
(2) methods and techniques, (3) curriculum planning, (4) guidance and 
counseling, and (5) providing teaching resources for the disadvantaged. 
Using a Likert-type five-point scale, teachers were asked to indicate 
their feelings about the statement and how they felt their immediate 
supervisor would feel about the same statement. Fourteen of the thirty- 
seven were stated in a positive format. The scores of negative items 
we,re reversed to facilitate all scores contributing to an average score. 
(See Appendix A for complete format and a summary of the teachers' res- 
ponses to these statements). 
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There was a significant difference found between teachers' 
expressed views and their perceptions of their administrators' views 
toward concepts in a program for the disadvantaged. The data are 
presented in the following tables showing differences based on the 
schedule of 35 attitudinal statements as a whole and by selected 
items from the inventory. 

Considering the inventory as a whole, teachers saw themselves 
slightly more favorable toward these concepts and practices in a 
program for the disadvantaged than they perceived their respective 
administrators (principals) to be. This is shown in Table I which 
exhibits an overall mean acore of 3.015 by teachers for 37 statements 
of the inventory as compared to 2.902 perceived as their overall average 
score for their principals. Although, the difference appears small, it was 
statistically significant at the .05 level of probability. 

Table I also presents the percentage distribution of teachers' and 
principals' evaluation of 37 statements. It shows that 20 percent of 
teachers' responses as compared to 12 percent of principals' perceived 
views were categorized as "strongly agree". However, when the "strongly 
agree and agree" categories of responses were grouped, the margin for 
teachers was small (56 percent compared to 54 percent). 

It appears that the difference shown in the overall score of teacher 
versus principal was primarily a result of the stronger feelings of 
teachers as noted by the larger percentage of teachers found in both 
top and bottom extremes of the five-point scale. 

The viewpoints of both principals and teachers can be considered as 
highly positive attitudes. The fact that 54 percent of the teachers 



viewed their administrators having favorable attitudes toward the concepts 
might be considered "very high" since administrators in general could not 
be expected to be as specialized in the area of the disadvantaged as the 
teachers . 



Table I Distribution of Overall Attitude Scores of 
Teachers and Their Principals Toward Selected 
Concepts Related to Programs for the Disadvantaged 
as Seen by 65 Teachers, Spring 1971 





Percentage 


by Levels o 


f Agreement 






Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Mean 

Score* 


Teachers (Self-Concept) 
Viewpoints 


20 


36 


10 


23 


ii 


3.015 


Principals 1 Viewpoints 
(as perceived by Teachers 
above) 


12 


42 


18 


22 


6 


2.902 



* Averaged for 37 items 



Using 4-3-0-2-1 Scale; 

N = 58 (Ave.) 

*t = (n-1) df. 

4.35, significant at .05 level, 57 (n-l)df. 
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Comparison of Selected Statements of Attitudinal Inventory 

As mentioned earlier in this study, the first portion of the 
attitudinal inventory consisted of thirty-seven statements of which 
fourteen were expected to be considered as negative items and twenty- 
three to elicit positive responses. The teachers generally agreed with 
all the "positive" statements except numbers 5, 10, and 11, while 
reporting that their principals would disagree only with No. 11. 




These statements and a summary of the teacher-principal responses to 
them are presented in Appendix C. 



For statements No. 5 and 10, the teacher-principal difference in 
viewpoints (as seen by the teachers) was very slight and both groups 
-reported within the “uncertain 11 category* 

In the case of item No. 11, the mean score of 1,05 on a 4-point 
scale indicates that teachers were definitely disagreeing with the 
concept that teaching the disadvantaged was not more difficult than 
teaching the regular students* Further, these teachers indicated 
they believed their principals felt the same as they but not as strongly. 



In view of the above response, one could question the logic of 
classifying item 11 as a “positive" statement. However, the item was 
based on the premise that the disadvantaged student is not more diffi- 
cult to teach if appropriate methods are utilized. A partial explanation 
of the negative responses by the teachers may be a lack of time and 
facilities to utilize the most appropriate methods, in which case 
effective teaching of the disadvantaged would be more difficult. 

Teachers generally disagreed with all the "negative" statements 
in the inventory except Nos. 9 and 28 while reporting that their 
principals would disagree with items No. 9, 14, and 17. 



7 . 1 

Agree Disagree 



Item 11 - Teaching the disadvantaged 



is no more difficult than Teachers 19 79.4 

teaching the non-disadvantaged Principals 25.4 60. 



Item 9 - The learning style of the 



% % 

Agree Disagree 



non-disadvantaged is more 
non-verbal that that of the 
disadvantaged 



Teachers 53.2 35.5 

Principals 54.7 32.1 
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The average score of 2.44 and 2.41 on item nine places it in the 
"uncertain” column by both teachers and principals. Perhaps the use of 
the double negative phrases (non-disad vantaged and non-verbal) in the 
same statement was a confusing combination to the respondents, even 
though this was not revealed in the pretesting of the instrument. 

Item 28 was the second item intended to bring forth a negative 
response. It averaged 2.41 and also fell into the "uncertain" category. 
Actually, 16 teachers (26.7%) scored this item in the "uncertain" column, 
more than for any other item. It appears there must have been a lack of 
knowledge concerning this item. 

% % 

Item 28 - Most of the programmed material Agree Disagree 

now available for teaching the 

disadvantaged is above the Teachers 38.3 35.0 

student's understanding Principals 35.2 35.3 

In reporting the principals* viewpoints, teachers saw them favoring 
the grouping of disadvantaged students into separate classes (item 14). 
Although over 21% of the teachers viewed their principals as "uncertain" 
about the concept, the largest percentage (47.3%) reported their princi- 
pals to agree with the statement on grouping disadvantaged students. 

Item 14 - It is more feasible, for % % 

teaching purposes, to group Agree Disagree 

or place the disadvantaged into 

separate classes from the non- Teachers 38.7 53.3 

disadvantaged Principals 47.3 30.9 

Finally, for the principals, teachers viewed them as "favoring a 
limited number of activities for the disadvantaged". On this statement 
(No. 17) about twice as many teachers as principals disagreed with the 
negatively stated item. One of the concepts emphasized during the 
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institute was the need for a wide variety of activities for the dis 
advantaged, and if teachers see their principals generally against 
this viewpoint, it could be a realistic barrier to improvements of 
their programs for the disadvantaged. 



% % 

Item 17 - Disadvantaged students should Agree Disagree 

be limited to a small number of 

activities in achieving their Teachers 32.8 57.4 

objectives or gc5\ls Principals 41.9 29.1 



It was interesting to note statements 33, 34, and 35. These state- 
ments concerned the school's overall guidance efforts with the disad- 



vantaged, an area considered to be very important in the school system. 



Item 33 - Most guidance counselors are 
oriented toward disadvantaged 
students 



Item 34 - Many students who need to be 
in programs for the dis- 
advantaged are omitted 



% 7o 

Agree Disagree 

Teachers 9.5 85.7 

Principals 16.7 68.5 



7o 

Agree 



7o 

Disagree 



Teachers 90.5 6.4 

Principals 75.0 10.7 



Item 35 - Many teachers of general 
education have little 
knowledge of the needs of 
the disadvantaged 



7o % 

Agree Disagree 

Teachers 93.8 4.7 

Principals 82.2 8.9 



In item No. 33, a high percentage (867o) of the respondents appeared 



to feel that most guidance counselors are not oriented toward disadvantaged 



students. Even more interesting was the report that 947o of the teachers 



felt that many teachers of general education have little knowledge of the 



needs of the disadvantaged (i*;em 35). Further, 82% of the teachers said 
they thought their administrators would agree with them on this item. 
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In addition, item 34 indicated that many students needing occupational 
education were not enrolled in it. These responses suggest that local 
programs for the disadvantaged could be improved if counselors and 
teachers of general education were more involved with occupational 
teachers in building programs for the disadvantaged. One logical 
procedure would be to include these persons ip inservice workshops 
directed at programs for the disadvantaged. 

In summary, 64 teachers responded to 37 concept statements re- 
lating to educational programs for the disadvantaged students, and 
averaged a score of 3.015 on a scale with 4.0 as top score. The 
teachers also reported that their principals would average 2.902 on 
the same items, a score which could be considered a very positive 
level of attitude. Of 37 conceptual statements, the teachers scored 
above 3.0 on 25 and above 3.2 on fourteen items. This response toward 
a series of concepts selected for importance in teaching disadvantaged 
students suggests that these teachers have exhibited highly desirable 
professional attitudes. It also suggests a high degree of satisfaction 
with the concepts emphasized in the inservice institute provided for 
them. 

Level of Teacher Acceptance of Selected Practices 

Objective Two: To determine the level of teacher 

acceptance of selected practices in 
a program for the disadvantaged. 

The second portion of the questionnaire utilized the Bohlen, et al., 
and Rogers* Adoption Process Theory. These recognized authorities con- 
tend that adoption of any practice is a process with identifiable stages 
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generally classified as (1) awareness, (2) interest, (3) evaluation, 
(4) trial, and (5) adoption. Bea, Bohlen, et al.^ have shown that 
the effectiveness of various communication media and change agents 
varies with the stage of adoption of the practice by the recipient. 
Therefore, a knowledge of the level of adoption may assist change 
agents in selecting the most appropriate means to encourage adoption 
of a practice. The following is an explanation of the scale as con- 
structed for this study. 



Adoption Level Scale 



Stateme nt 



This idea or practice is 
completely new to me; I have not 

heard of it before 0 (New Idea) 

I am aware of this practice, 

but have not given it much attention 1 (Aware) 

I am interested in the idea and 
am now in the process of seeking addi- 
tional information about it 2 (Interest) 



I have been evaluating the idea; 
and I am about ready to conclude that 
it does not apply to my present situ- 



ation * 3 (Disfavor) 

I believe this practice has some 
merit, therefore, I plan to try it as 

soon as possible 4 (Anticipate Trial) 

I am now in the process of trying 
out this practice 5 (Trial) 

I am using this practice regularly 6 (Adoption) 



(See Appendix B for complete details of the schedule) 
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Positive or negative statements were constructed to relate to concepts 
emphasized in the workshop for these teachers of the disadvantaged. 

A summary of the teachers* overall acceptance of this group of practices 
is presented in Table II, based upon the teacher’s individual average 
scare of the thirty-six practices. A score range was established 
ranging from 0. 0-6.0, from awareness to full adoption level. 

Table II Distribution of Teachers by Adoption Levels 
Reached in Acceptance of Thirty-Six Practices 







Adoption Levels 






T 


I 


II 


hi 


IV 


V 


VI 


0 


Aware 


Interes t 


Disfavor 


Anticipate 


Trial 


Adoption 


T 


(0.0-1. 5) 


(1.6-2. 5) 


(2. 6-3. 5) 


Trial 


(4. 6-5. 5) 


(5. 6-6.0) 


A 








(3. 6-4. 5) 






L 


Numbe r 1 


1 


14 


22 


26 


1 


65 


Percent 1.5 


1.5 


21.5 


34.0 


40.0 


1.5 


100 



N-65 



Combining the top adoption level categories (IV, V, VI), shows 
that more than three-fourths (75%) of the teachers reported a favor- 
able attitude toward adoption of the thirty-six teaching practices, 
Nearly forty- two percent had reached the **trial n stage or higher. 

It should also be noted that only one teacher reached the top 
adoption level category for the list of practices as a whole. Perhaps 
more important was the figure of 21.5% at level III, which represents 
those teachers who, although aware of the individual practices, have 
decided that they do not favor the list of practices on the whole. 



Table HI shows the percentage of teachers who reached at least 
stage IV (anticipate trial) for each of the thirty-six practices. It 
can be noted that 4 of the practices were accepted by 90 percent or 
more of the teachers. There were also eight more practices accepted 
by at least 807» of the teacher group. 



TABLE III 

PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS WHO REACHED ADOPTION LEVEL IV 
ON EACH OF THIRTY- SIX PRACTICES 



Practices Number Percent 



I. Identifying the Disadvantaged Through: 



1 . 


Certain personality tests 


19 


33.3 


2. 


Home visits and surveys 


54 


83.0 


3. 


II. Overall Program Planning by: 
Surveying local manpower needs 


45 


73.8 


4. 


Meeting with parents to familiarize 
program 


41 


66 . 1 


5. 


Planning curriculum with other teachers 


49 


77.8 


6. 


Using advisory council or committee 


43 


68.3 


7. 


Planning time for seeking additional 
employment possibilities 


46 


76.7 



III. Approaches and Resources for Teaching 



8. 


Individual instruction 


54 


87.1 


9. 


Utilizing small groups to take care of 
varying abilities and interests 


58 


93.5 


10. 


Using more filmstrips and movies 


57 


90.5 


11. 


Providing more field trips 


51 


82.3 


12. 


Arranging classroom in conference style 


52 


85.2 


13. 


Grouping students according to overall 
level of educational achievement 


30 


49.2 


14. 


Allowing student participation when set- 
ting up course objectives 


42 


66.7 


15. 


Stating course objectives in behavioral 
terms 


43 


72.9 
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Table III (Con't.) 





Practices 


Number 


Percent 


16. 


Carrying out cooperative work experience 
program 


40 


65.6 


17. 


Using programmed material 


44 


72.1 


18. 


Purchasing programmed material 


39 


63.9 


19. 


Preparing programmed material 


42 


66.7 


20. 


Improving communication through PIA and 
similar meetings 


38 


61.3 


21. 


Providing charts which visualize student 
progress 


41 


66.1 


22. 


Coordinating activities with programs out- 
side of school 


48 


76.2 


23. 


Working more closely with guidance counselor 


59 


93.7 


24. 


Conducting night or day classes for parents 


14 


23.0 


25. 


Making report of program progress to adminis- 
trators, teachers, and parents 


47 


74.6 


26. 


Using youth clubs or organizations to further 
meet student needs 


42 


68.9 


27. 


Referring students you are unable to help 


45 


70.3 


28. 


Having adequate time for student conferences 


46 


73.0 


29. 


Allowing students to choose courses 


43 


69.4 


30. 


Keeping individual record on your students 


61 


95.3 


31. 


Using more resource persons 


53 


84.1 


32. 


IV. Evaluation, involving: 
Teachers 


44 


69.8 


33. 


Counselors 


44 


69.8 


34. 


Administrators 


58 


89.2 


35. 


Students 


55 


85.9 


36. 


A follow-up of your students 


56 


87.5 




N - 65 

^Adoption level number 4 refers to upper level of evaluation stage 
or "anticipate trial". 



The four most acceptable practices in order were: No. 30 - 

Keeping individual records of students; No. 23 - Working more closely 
with guidance counselors; No. 9 - Utilizing small groups to take care 
of varying abilities and interests; and No. 10 - Providing more film 
strips and movies. 
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In addition to the top four practices, these practices were accepted 
at adoption level IV (anticipate trial) by at least 80% of the teachers: 



No. 34 Evolving administrators in evaluation of the 



program for the disadvantaged - 89.0% 
No. 36 Evaluation involving a follow-up study of 

students - 87.5% 
No. 8 Individualizing instruction - 87.1% 
No. 35 Evaluation which includes the students* 

opinions of the program - 85.9% 
No. 12 Arranging classroom- in conference style - 85.2% 
No. 31 Using more resource persons - 84.1% 
No. 2 Identifying the disadvantaged thru home 

visits and surveys - 83.0% 
No. 11 Providing more field trips - 82.3% 



Despite the high acceptance of most practices listed in the survey, 
three practices were not accepted by the majority. The least acceptable 
of all practices was No. 24: 'Conducting night or day classes for parents 

of the disadvantaged". Only 33% looked with favor on utilizing a personal 
ity test (item No. 1) with their students. Finally, practice No. 13, deal 
ing with "grouping of students according to overall level of educational 
acheivement" was acceptable to only 49% of the respondents. 
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Relationship Between Personal-Situational Factors and Practices 

Objective Three: To determine the relationship between 

personal-situational factors and teacher 
adoption of selected practices. 



From the professional literature and the experience of the researcher 
and their co-workers, it was determined that the following factors would 
be tested for a relationship to teacher adoption of the group of selected 
practices: (1) age; (2) professional degree held by teacher; (3) years 

of teaching experience with the disadvantaged; (4) grades taught; (5) 
location of school; (6) size and type of school. 
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The Kendall Nonparametr ic Rank Order Correlation Coefficient was 
used to determine relationships of factors to practice scores. Table 
IV shows the correlations found between these factors and practice scores. 
Of the seven variables studied, only two personal factors (age and pro- 
fessional degrees held by teachers) showed significant positive corre- 
lations to the total scores of teachers on thirty-six selected teaching 
practices. Even though no significant relationship was found between 
grades taught or location of school, it is interesting to note that a 
tendency toward positive correlation existed for each factor. The 
correlation favored those teaching 9-12 grades rather than only the 
grades 10-12, and those in urban schools. 

Table IV also shows a slight negative correlation (not significant) 
between personal-situational factors (number of years of teaching the 
disadvantaged and size and type of school) and the practice scores. 

These findings indicate that the more experienced teachers with the dis- 
advantaged and those in larger high schools tended to show less favorable 
overall adoption of the group of selected practices. 

Table IV Correlation Between Adoption of Practice Scores 
and Personal-Situational Factors of 
Sixty-Five Teachers of Disadvantaged Students 
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Selected Factors * 


Correlation 


Age 


.2528* 


Degree (Qual.) 


.2373* 


Years of Teaching Exp. (with disadvantaged) 


-.0445 


Grades taught (9-12) 


.1056 


Location of School (urban) 


.0756 


Size of School (iarge) 


-.0954 


Type of School (combination Jr-Sr High School) 


-.0404 



*Significant at .05 level of probability, Kendall Nonparametric 
Rank Order Correlation Coefficients. ^ 
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Results of Teachers 1 Responses to Question on Future of Programs 
for the Disadvantaged 

Objective Four: To determine what teachers felt was 

the ultimate answer to better pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged. 

Question 37 of the second portion of the questionnaire was an 
open-ended question. Teachers were asked, ,f What do you think is the 
ultimate answer to better programs for the disadvantaged? 11 A summary 
of the responses to this question is presented in Table V. 

Teacher responses shown in Table V indicate a wide variety pf ways 
to better programs for the disadvantaged. But the major improvements 
suggested were that teachers needed (1) smaller classes, and (2) im- 
proved communication and better cooperation among administrators, 
parents, teachers, and local industry. The latter suggests that future 
local and/or state workshops, conferences, institutes, etc. should in- 
volve representatives of these groups as active participants. 
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Table V Summary of Responses of Sixty-Five Teachers 
To Question of What They Felt Was the Ultimate 
Answer to Better Programs for the Disadvantaged* 



Outcome 


No. of 
Responses 


7. of Total 
Responses 


Teachers need smaller classes 


34 


28.0 


Improved communication and better 
cooperation among administrators, 
parents, teachers, and local industry 


21 


17.2 


Dedicated teachers 


12 


9.8 


More inservice institutes 


12 


9.8 


Programmed or individual instruction 


12 


9.8 


More emphasis on grouping 


9 


7.4 


Better prepared teachers 


6 


4.9 


More money for adequate facilities 


6 


4.9 


Closer screening in selection of students 


5 


4.1 


Better motivation techniques 


3 


2.5 


Involvement of students in planning 


2 


1.6 



^Twenty teachers either failed to respond to this question 
or their responses were not usable. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 

This report presents the findings of a follow-up study of teacher 
attitudes and practices in school programs for the disadvantaged. The 
study focused upon 85 teachers in North Carolina who one year earlier 
had attended an institute for teachers of the disadvantaged. 

The specific objectives of this study were (1) to determine 
whether there was a difference between teachers 1 attitudes and 
their perception of their administrators 1 viewpoints, (2) to 
determine the extent to which teachers adopted a group of selected 
practices in a program for the disadvantaged, (3) to determine the 
relationship between teacher adoption of practices and certain 
personal-situational factors, and (4) to determine what teachers 
felt was the ultimate answer to better programs for the disadvan- 
taged. 



SUMMARY 

The following findings were drawn from the data reported in this 
study: 

Summary on Concepts 

1. There was a small difference between teachers* attitudes 
and teachers* perceptions of their principals* attitudes 
toward selected concepts related to school programs for 
disadvantaged pupils. The difference was statistically 
significant at the .05 probability level (t=4.35). 

2. On the average, the teachers credited themselves and their 
principals with overall acceptance of the list of 37 con- 
cepts fostered during the institute for the teachers. The 
mean score for teachers was 3.015 compared to 2.902 reported 
for their principals, on a 4 point scale with a score of 

3.0 representing "agreement**. 



3. Fifteen of 37 items rated a mean score of 3.2 on a 4 point 
scale; three of these were above 3.52 on the scale. 

4. The largest margin of difference between teacher and princi- 
pal viewpoints appeared on item No. 13 where teachers strongly 
agreed on the needs for fewer and smaller classes of disad- 
vantaged students per teacher but envisioned their principals 
with considerably less enthusiasm for this solution. 

5. This group of mostly occupational education teachers indicated 

their belief that (1) teachers of general education had little 
knowledge of occupational education and the needs of disad- j 

vantaged students, and (2) most guidance counselors were not 

oriented toward the disadvantaged student. Further, they 
indicated that their principals would concur with them on these 
items . 

6. These respondents were "undecided" on the question of whether 
teachers in general are cooperative in assisting with programs 
for the disadvantaged. 
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Summary of Teaching Practices 

1. More than three- four ths of the teachers reported that on the 
whole they had reached at least stage IV (anticipate trial) 
in adoption of the list of 36 teaching practices. 

2. Twenty percent of the teachers reached only stage III of the 
adoption scale which indicated on the whole a rejection of 
the list of practices. 

3. Few of the teachers (33.3%) showed interest in using per- 
sonality tests to help identify their students. 

4. Few teachers (23%) reported interest in conducting day or 
night classes for parents of their students. 

5. Age of teacher and level of professional degree showed 
significant positive correlation with teacher score on 
practices . 

6. There was a tendency toward correlation between the varia- 
bles of (a) grade-level taught, and (b) rural to urban loca- 
tion of school with total scores on practices, but the relation- 
ship was not statistically significant. 

7. Slightly negative correlations were found between total scores 
of teachers on practices and (1) years of teaching the disad- 
vantaged, (2) size of school, and (3) type of school. 
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Summary statement .on .what >teachers felt was the ultimate answer to 
better programs .for the, jdis advantaged- . 

Teacher responses indicated a wide variety of ways to improve 
programs for the disadvantaged. The major improvements sug- 
gested were that teachers needed (1\) smallfen classes , and 
(2) improved communication and better cooperation among 
administrators, parents, other teachers of general education, 
and local industry. 



CONCLUSIONS 



1. The teachers credited themselves and their principals with 
definitely positive attitudes toward selected concepts re- 
lated to improved school programs for disadvantaged students. 

2. Since 1.5 percent of the teachers reached the top adoption 
level category of teaching practices and 74.0 percent were in 
the "anticipate trial and trial stages", one can conclude that 
these teachers of the disadvantaged had favorable attitudes 
toward the list of recommended practices. 

3. The teachers projected a strong belief that the curriculum for 
disadvantaged students should be occupationally oriented and 
include opportunities for work experience and an occupational 
youth club. 

4. Teachers of the disadvantaged viewed general education teachers 
as lacking an adequate understanding of (1) occupational educa- 
tion and (2) the educational needs of their students; both 
needed to be of maximum assistance to the disadvantaged. 

5. Many guidance counselors were not oriented toward the disadvantaged 
students . 

6. There was apparently an overall lack of enthusiasm by both faculty 
and administration for programs for the disadvantaged. 

7. Many disadvantaged students apparently sensed a lack of feeling 
that the school really wants to serve them. 

8. Only "experience" and "professional degree" were teacher character- 
istics correlated with adoption level of selected teaching 
practices . 

9. The primary suggestions, volunteered by the respondents, for im- 
proving the programs for the disadvantaged were that teachers 
needed (1) smaller classes, and (2) improved communication and 
better cooperation among administrators, parents, other teachers 
of general education, and local industry. 
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IMPLICATIONS 



It is the opinion of the writers that the following future actions 
would be justified on the basis of this study. 



For Preservice: 

Teacher educators and students should be acquainted with the results 
of this study as one means of supporting their philosophy and anticipated 
activities in preparation for student teaching experiences. 



For Inservice: 



1. Inservice programs for teachers of the disadvantaged 
should include as one of their objectives a means 
for bringing more closely together those teacher- 
administrator viewpoints that require mutual under- 
standing for a successful local program. 

2. Administrators should be a part of workshops for 
teachers of the disadvantaged in an effort to foster 
greater and a more mutual understanding among admini- 
strators and teachers. 

3. Future local and/or state workshops, conferences, in- 
stitutes, etc., for teachers of the disadvantaged; 
should involve more teachers of general education, 
school counselors, parents, representatives of industry, 
and students as active participants. 



For Research: 



1. Studies should be conducted to determine the relation- 
ship between teacher-administrator viewpoints and 
specific areas of teaching the disadvantaged. 

2. Additional studies should be designed to measure attitudes 
as perceptions of "relevant others" rather than as self- 
concepts of the experimental group involved. 
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MARCH 15, 1971 



North Carolina State University 
School of Education 
Department of Agricultural Education 
P. 0. Box 5096 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 



Will there be a 1971 Institute for Teachers of the Disadvantaged? 

If so, will there be some changes in it? It depends partly on what you say! 

Your cooperation is needed in helping us complete an evaluative study 
of the Institute for Teachers of Disadvantaged that was conducted last 
summer by the Division of Occupational Education, North Carolina State 
University, and in cooperation with the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

We feel that the three weeks of work were most profitable for those 
teachers who participated; however, to be sure that the approach used was 
a good one - and to insure adequate planning for future inservice and 
preservice training, we feel that further evaluation is needed. 

The attached packet contains two instruments, including a brief 
description of each. Please read all the directions carefully, complete 
the instruments and return in the enclosed self-addressed envelope on 
or before March 31, 1971. 
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We appreciate the many demands upon your limited time during your 
educational program, but we feel that the relatively small amount of 
time required to complete these instruments will be of great benefit to 
the successful completion of research in education. We trust you will 
feel this contribution to be worthy of your participation. 

Sincerely yours , 



C. L. Strickland, 
Research Assistant 



Dr. T. R. Miller, Director of 
1970 Institute and Associate 
Professor of Education, North 
Carolina State University 



N. 0. Warwick, Chief Consultant 
Programs for Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped, State Division of 
Occupational Education 
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CONFIDENTIAL: 



PLEASE RETURN PRIOR TO: 
March 31, 1971 



A FOLLOW-UP SURVEY OF THE INSTITUTE FOR TEACHERS 

of the 

DISADVANTAGED 



The following survey is divided into two sections, Attitudes Toward 
Concepts and Adoption of Practices . This information will be used in 
making plans for further development of programs for the disadvantaged. 

Please respond to each statement as accurately and as honestly as 
possible. Also, keep in mind that each statement is geared toward your 
particular situation. The information that you give will be used 
exclusively for research purposes. 

Thank you for your assistance in this research. 



Section I 



Attitudes Toward Concepts 



First of all, we are greatly interested in your own feeling or 
opinions, and secondly, we are equally interested in how you see 
the viewpoints of your administrator about these same items. 

We want to know these viewpoints about (1) identifying and 
understanding the disadvantaged student, and (2) certain approaches 
and resources for teaching the disadvantaged. You will agree with 
some of the statements, disagree with some, and be uncertain of others. 
There are no ••right" or ••wrong*' answers. Likewise, your opinion of how 
your administrator sees these items is correct for you. 
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Please indicate your feelings as follows: 



Encircle 


A 


if you agree with the 
thus: 


statement , 
SA 


© 


U 


D 


SD 


Encircle 


SA 


if you strongly agree 
statement, thus: 


with the 

© 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Encircle 


D 


if you disagree with 
statement, thus: 


the 


SA 


A 


U 


© 


SD 


Encircle 


SD 


if you strongly disagree 
the statement, thus: 


with 

SA 


A 


U 


D 


© 


Encircle 


U 


if you are uncertain, 

thus: 




SA 


A 


© 


D 


SD 



The following is an example of the way this schedule 
is arranged: 



The disadvantaged student should be encouraged to graduate from 
high school or pass the General Educational Development Test, 

SA (X) U D SD 

Circling A (agree) indicates agreement with this statement. 
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Read each statement carefully and decide how you feel about it. 

If your feeling falls between two choices, select the one closer. 

Circle the letters opposite teacher which indicate your 

feelings. 

Circle the letters opposite principal which indicate your 

perception of his viewpoint. 

SA '= Strongly Agree D = .Disagree 

U * Uncertain 

A * Agree SD = Strongly Disagree 



Socioeconomic, educational, or 
cultural impoverishment often 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


prevents the disadvantaged from 
succeeding in regular vocational 
programs . 


Principal: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Being able to identify the 
disadvantaged is important, 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


however, having knowledge of 
the underlying causes is also 
important. 


Principal: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Local administrators, in general, 
do not appear to be really 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


concerned about programs for the 
disadvantaged . 


Principal: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Faculty members, iu general, are 
rather cooperative in assisting 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


with the program for the dis- 
advantaged. 


Principal: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Disadvantaged and non- 
disadvantaged students seem to 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


have no unusual problems in their 
daily association. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Community organizations conduct- 
ing programs for the disadvantaged 


Teache r : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


are not usually willing to co- 
operate with the school program 
whenever and wherever they can. 


Principal: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 
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7. Many disadvantaged students feel 
that they are not really wanted 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


on the school campus. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


8. Teachers of the disadvantaged 
should find out the reading 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


level and family background of 
their students* 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


9* The learning style of the non- 
disadvantaged is more 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


non-verbal than that of the 
disadvantaged. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


10. Basically, the disadvantaged 
are against the goals and/or 


Teacher: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


aspirations of the middle 
income class in society. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


11. Teaching the disadvantaged is 

no more difficult than teaching 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


the non-d isadvantaged . 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


12. The administration has a fairly 
good knowledge of occupational 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


programs and the world of work* 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


13. Teachers need fewer and smaller 

classes to better meet individual 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


needs of disadvantaged students* 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


14. It is more feasible, for teach- 
ing purposes, to group or place 


Teacher: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


the disadvantaged into separate 
classes from the non-disadvantaged. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


15. The disadvantaged should be 

separated into classes from the 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


emotionally and mentally 
handicapped. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


16, "Motivation" is more crucial in 
teaching the disadvantaged than 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


all the other problems put to- 
ge ther . 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 
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17. 


Disadvantaged students should be 
limited to a small number of 


Teacher: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




activities in achieving their 
objectives or goals. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


. U 


D 


SD 


18. 


One of the best ways to reach 
the non-verbal student is to 


Teacher: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




provide him with practical and 
concrete activities. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


19. 


A Conference- type seating 
arrangement is less favorable 


Teacher: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




for teaching the disadvantaged 
than the traditional classroom 
seating. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


20. 


Field trips and resource persons 
should be used more often with 


Teacher: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




the non-disadvantaged than with 
disadvantaged students . 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


21. 


Curriculum guides, syllabi, and 
textbooks should be used by the 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




teacher merely as resources in 
adapting the course to the needs 
of the students. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


22. 


When setting up course objectives, 
students of the disadvantaged 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




should be allowed -to participate 
by selecting and suggesting 
objectives. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


23. 


The curriculum for the dis- 
advantaged should be occupa- 


Teacher: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




tionally oriented. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


24. 


It is not really necessary to 
closely relate curriculum 


Teacher: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




offerings and employment patterns 
for the disadvantaged. 


Princ ipal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


25. 


The objectives of a course for 
the disadvantaged need to be 


Teachers: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




stated in behavioral terms 
unique to their situations. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 
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26. It is not very important that 
teachers of the disadvantaged 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


have some knowledge of experi- 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 



ences common to their students, 
when setting up course objectives* 



r- 

CM 


A well-rounded program for the 
disadvantaged should definitely 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




include some cooperative work 
expe r iences . 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


00 

CM 


Most of the programmed material 
now available for teaching the 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




disadvantaged is above the 
student *s understanding. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


29. 


Most of the materials needed for 
teaching the disadvantaged can 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U ‘ 


D 


SD 




not be prepared by the teacher, 
even if there were enough time. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


30. 


Disadvantaged students should be 
assigned to programs rather than 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




being allowed to choose their 
courses in occupational education. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


31. 


Parents of the disadvantaged are 
much more willing to talk about 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




their childrens problems, than 
parents of the non- disadvantaged. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


32. 


Families of the disadvantaged 
seldom talk to teachers concern- 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




ing their children's progress. 


Pr incipal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


33. 


Most guidance counselors are 
oriented toward disadvantaged 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




students . 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


34. 


Many students who need to be in 
programs for the disadvantaged 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 




are omitted. 


Principal : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 
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35. Many teachers of general educa- 
tion have little knowledge of 
the needs of the disadvantaged.' 

36. Teachers of general education 
know very little about occupa- 
tional education. 

37. Youth organizations provide many 
opportunities for further meeting 
the socioeconomic, cultural, and 
educational needs of the dis- 
advantaged. 



Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Principal: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Principal: 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Teacher : 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


Pr incipal: 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
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Section II 



Adoption of Practices 



A. Introduction 



The adoption process is the mental process through which 
an individual passes from first hearing about an innovation 
to final adoption. The process is one type of decision-making 
composed of stages or steps • In other words, the adoption of 
a specific practice is not the result of a single decision to 
act but of a series of actions and thought decisions. 

The following adoption "Scale" is one way to measure the 
degree to which you have accepted a particular idea, practice, 
or principle. 



B. Directions for Using the "Scale 11 

On the following attached sheet labeled "Adoption Level 
Scale," each statement is a description of one stage in the 
adoption process. In order, they are considered to be one step 
closer to the final action of complete acceptance of the idea, 
practice, or principal. 



First : You should choose from the list the one (and only 

one) statement which best represents your present 
level of acceptance. 



Secondly : Place your choice of level score on the sheet 

labeled "Teaching Practices" in the space 
provided. This should be done for each item on 
the list of practices. 
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Adoption Level Scale 



y' * 
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Statement 



Adoption Level Score 



This idea or practice 
is completely new to me ; 1 have 

not heard of it before 0 

I am aware of this practice, 

but have not given it much attention 1 

I am interested in the idea and 
now in the process of seeking additional 

information about it 2 

I have been evaluating the idea; 
and I am about ready to conclude that it 

does not apply to my present situation 3 

I believe this practice has some 
metit, therefore, I plan to try it as soon 

as possible 4 

I am now in the process of trying 
out this practice 5 

I am using this practice regularly 6 



The following is an example of the way this schedule is 
arranged : 



Involving students in evaluating your program. 6 



Placing adoption level score ,, 6 M after the statement, indicates 
that you are using this practice regularly. 
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Section II Continued 



Teaching Practices 



J 



% 



Directions: Please score each of the following practices, 

using the preceding "adoption level scale 11 , 
according to your present operation : 

1. Using one or more of the following personality tests 

as a method to identify your students: 

(a) Gordon Personnel Profile 

(b) The Adjective Check List 

(c) Behavior Preference Record 

(d) Mooney Problem Check List 

2. Using home visits and surveys to help you identify 

your students. 



3. Involving administrators in evaluating your 
program. 



4. Planning your curriculum in cooperation with other 
teachers in the school. 



5. Keeping an accurate individual record on your 
students. 



6. Coordinating activities with programs outside the 
school that work with the disadvantaged (e.g. 
local social services, community action, employ- 
ment agency, etc.) 

7. Involving students in evaluating your program. 

8. Working more closely with the guidance counselor 
concerning, problems of your students. 

9. Using programmed materials in your instruction. 

10. Holding meetings with parents of the dis- 
advantaged to familiarize them with your program. 

11. Using individualized instruction. 



12. Using an advisory council or committee. 



13. Utilizing small groups within your classes to take 
care of varying abilities and interests. 
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14. Grouping your students according to overall 
level of educational achievement. 

15. Referring students you are unable to help to 
other programs in the school or outside the 
school . 

16. Using more filmstrips and movies as teaching 
techniques . 

17. Providing more field trips per year. 

18. Making a follow-up on your students who have 
graduated or found gainful employment. 

19. Arranging seats within classroom in conference 
style to provide a more favorable teaching 
atmosphere . 

20. Using more resource persons to supplement 
instruction . 

21. Involving other teachers (academic) in the 
evaluating process , 

22. Allowing student participation when setting up 
course objectives. 

23 n Planning time for seeking additional employment 
possibilities for your students. 

24. Making a survey of the local manpower require- 
ments . 

25. Stating course objectives similar to the 
following: 

(a) To be able to differentiate between 
occupational plans and educational 
plans . 

(b) To be able to name and describe 
different symbols in electricity. 

26. Having adequate time for student conferences. 

27. Carrying out a cooperative work experience 
program. 

28. Purchasing programmed materials for your 
students. 
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29. Preparing programmed materials for your 
students. 

30. Allowing students to choose their courses in 
occupational education. 

31. Bringing about improved communication and 
understanding of your program through PTA and 
similar meetings. 

32. Providing charts within the -- room which 
visualize student's progress. 

33. Involving counselors in evaluating your pro- 
gram. 

34. Making formal reports to local administrators, 
parents, and teachers of your program activities 
and progress. 

35. Conducting night or day classes for disadvantaged 
parents . 

36. Using youth organizations or clubs to further 
meet the socioeconomic, cultural, and educa- 
tional needs of your students. 



Briefly comment on the following question. (Do not use the 
Scale) , 

37. What do you think is the ultimate answer to better programs 
for the disadvantaged? 



************************************** 

************************************** 
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Please check the appropriate items below that indicate your 
present situation. 

Size of School: Less than 500 ; 500-800 ; 800-1,000 ; 

Over 1,000 . 

Junior High ; Senior High ; Junior & Senior High 

Location of School: Rural ; Urban . 

Grades Taught: 10th- 12th ; 9th-12th . 

Age Last Birthday: 25-35 36-46j ; 47-57 ; Over 57 

Sex: Male ; Female . 

Qualifications: Certificate ; Bachelor's ; Master's 

Master's and hours beyond 

Years of teaching the Disadvantaged: (Write In) 



Thank you again for your assistance in this research. 
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PERCENT OF RESPONSES, MEAN VALUES AND FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
FOR TEACHERS' EVALUATION OF THIRTY- SEVEN STATEMENTS 
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Frequency Distribution 
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Frequency Distribution 
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